been the favourite with the whole household, grand-
parents, parents, and servants. I-ko, the elder, was a
pouting child, easily spoiled, who turned, it seeme^
naturally, to mischief and malice. But I-wan was cheerful
and tender, and the same indulgence which had been so
^uinous to I-ko seemed not to hurt him at all. He had
reached his eighteenth year and had got into only one
difficulty, which he had never had to explain to his grand-
parents and parents because they knew nothing about it.
He had been arrested and put in jail. It is true that he
remained there only one night. As soon as it became
known whose son he was, the head jailer himself rushed
into his cell, the sweat pouring down his face.
*Sir, forgive me for being a fool,' he cried to I-wan, who
was^itting on three bricks piled one on top of the other in
a corner of a crowded and filthy cell, 'But why didn't
you tell me, sir, that your father is Mr. Wu the banker,
and your grandfather the old General?'
'If I deserve to go to jail, I deserve to go to jail/ I-wan
replied with majesty.
He was the only one among the prisoners who wore a
silk robe, and the ends were draggled with filth. A young
man who was in the cell with him had asked him scorn-
fully, 'Why don't you tuck up your wonderful robe?*
He was a rough-looking young man in a government-
school uniform of cheap blue cotton. I-wan himself went
to a private school kept by missionaries for the sons of
rich men. There they wore no uniforms, but always silk
robes.
'Because I have better ones,' I-wan had replied.
It was at this moment that the jailer came in. When he
heard what I-wan said, his face fell into still more alarm.
'Don't be angry with me, young lord!' he begged.
"Why, your father could have me thrown out of this
pleasant jail if he liked! I am a poor man. Come out
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